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The report did not satisfy the Committee and drew forth the pro-
test from the masters that the "School was intended for a Grammar
School only, and not for algebra, the mathematics or the modern
languages." In view of this disagreement, the case was heard by
Lord Eldon as Lord Chancellor. In his judgment, delivered in July
1805, he emphasised that the argument must stand or fall by the
facts and not by expediency. The intention of the founder was to
establish a grammar-school, and, according to Dr. Johnson, a
grammar-school was defined as an institution "for teaching gramma-
tically the learned languages." The court could not sanction "the
conversion of that Institution by filling a school intended for that
mode of Education with scholars learning the German and French
languages, Mathematics, and anything save Greek and Latin." The
policy of the Committee would turn the school into a commercial
academy. "This is a scheme to promote the benefits of the
Merchants of Leeds. It is not that the poor Inhabitants are to be
taught reading and writing English, but the Clerks and Riders of
the Merchants are to be taught French and German to carry on a
Trade. I fear the effect would be to turn out the poor Latin and
Greek scholars altogether."
Leach comments on the case as follows: "This decision carried
dismay to all interested in the advancement of education and nearly
killed half the schools in the country." In justice to Lord Eldon,
it may be said that he had before him numerous examples of
grammar-schools which were no longer grammar-schools, but which
had in fact become primary schools. He also showed respect to
the declared intentions of the founder and brushed aside the plea
that had the founder lived in modern times his bequest would have
been worded differently. Lord Eldon's attitude presents a striking
contrast to many education authorities, central and local, who seem
to ride roughshod over the intentions of founders as expressed in
the foundation-deeds of schools.
Leach's comment is not fully justified, for even at Leeds we
find that Mr. Whiteley himself appointed additional masters and
volunteered to teach mathematics to the higher forms, and in 1806
the Committee resolved (a) "that the teaching under proper restric-
tions of branches of the Mathematics as are usually taught to young
men proceeding to their admission to the University would induce
Persons to send their Boys to the School to learn Greek and Latin
and would thereby tend to promote the object of the Fodder";
(fe) no boy should learn any other science unless at the same time